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lected articles on immigration and Kendric C. Babcock's Scandinavian 
element in the United States, to cite two conspicuous examples. 

George M. Stephenson 

Beaumarchais. And the war of American independence. In two vol- 
umes. By Elizabeth S. Kite. With a foreword by James M. Beck. 
(Boston: The Gorham press, 1918. 308 p. $6.00) 
More than half a century ago Louis de Lomenie wrote a solid, com- 
petent book on Beaumarchais et son temps, which was shortly after 
translated into English. No doubt there is room for a new life of Beau- 
marchais; but it would require, to make it worth while, a good bit of 
critical investigation, extensive and much meditated knowledge of the 
age in which he lived, and more than ordinary insight into human nature. 
Miss Kite has not given us the book which these specifications call for. 
She is, one gathers from the preface, a bright, enthusiastic person, given 
to indignations and admirations, of which, in, a special instance, the 
present book strikes one as being a rather breathlessly prepared conse- 
quence. In 1905, listening to the lectures of Dr. Emil Reich, she was 
made "indignant" by that provocative man's reiterated "accusations" 
against Americans for ignoring the services of Beaumarchais in the 
American revolution. Being already "familiar with almost everything 
written on the subject," it seemed to Miss Kite impossible that those 
services could have been conspicuous; but when, following Dr. Reich's 
advice, she went to the British museum, she was "amazed" to find a great 
number of volumes dealing with the subject, and notably the monumen- 
tal work of Doniol, a casual examination of which convinced her that 
Dr. Reich knew very well what he was talking about. The result was 
that, during 1905-1906, under Dr. Reich's direction, the present work 
was ' ' compiled — for it claims to be very little else than a bringing to- 
gether of the documentary material." It is, in fact, scarcely that per- 
haps, but rather a collection of extracts — although indeed of extracts 
which themselves contain a great many documents — taken chiefly from 
the books of Lomenie, Gudin, Lintelhac, and Doniol; all these extracts 
being connected by a sufficient amount of sprightly and cheerful com- 
ment to give a kind of continuity to the whole affair. This bringing to- 
gether seems not to have been much hampered or delayed by the intru- 
sion of critical doubts, being rather a "labor of love," a generous if 
belated recognition of one whom it seemed to Miss Kite "impossible to 
know . . . intimately and to appreciate . . . only moderate- 
ly." The work was thus rapidly completed, apparently in 1906, but 
was laid aside until the "American Public would be ready to meet 'their 
friend.' " It seems that this came to pass in 1917, when, with the ar- 
rival of the French commission in the United States, "public interest 
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began rapidly to center in Prance." And thus the book is now pub- 
lished, with a foreword by Mr. James M. Beck, who makes Beaumarchais 
out to have been a very wonderful person indeed — a kind of Sheri- 
dan (Kichard B., not Phil), Junius, Harriman, Sherlock Holmes, and 
Talleyrand all in one — and who finds the chief distinction of the book 
itself to reside in the fact that it is " a valuable contribution to the cause 
of patriotism." 

C. B. 

Adventurers of Oregon. A chronicle of the fur trade. By Constance L. 
Skinner. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen Johnson 
under the supervision of the committee on publications of the Yale 
university council] (New Haven : Yale university press, 1920. 290 
p. $3.50) 
The fur trade is made the central theme of this twenty-second volume 
of the Chronicles of America, and quite properly so. After an intro- 
ductory chapter devoted to the period of discovery and exploration, end- 
ing with Captain Gray's exploit, come six chapters of lively narrative 
dealing each with an outstanding phase of the development of the Pacific 
northwest. Lewis and Clark; the rise and rivalry of the Canadian fur 
companies, their reaching toward the Pacific, their contacts with John 
Jacob Astor in the interior; Astor's Oregon venture in two of the chap- 
ters, one devoted to the Tonquin and its discordant factors; "Astoria 
under the nor 'westers"; and the regime of Dr. McLoughlin, leave little 
to be desired in the way of a story of sustained interest. The eighth 
chapter portrays the clash of old and new forces, trader and trapper 
with missionary and settler, bringing the story down to the treaty of 
1846, with a few paragraphs summarizing the events immediately sub- 
sequent to the diplomatic settlement of the episode. 

Occasionally it would seem that the effort to maintain a swiftly moving 
narrative has betrayed the author into sacrificing clarity. One is doubt- 
ful, for instance, as to just what is meant to be conveyed by the de- 
scriptions of or allusions to the story of Juan de Fuca (p. 2), the bull 
of demarcation (pp. 3-4), the Nootka convention (p. 17), and Oregon and 
the treaty of Ghent (p. 211). 

It is unquestionably a matter of personal judgment as to how the de- 
scription of any historical episode is to be balanced, what weight is to be 
given to this and that part. Nevertheless, it seems clear that an erro- 
neous impression is produced by devoting the two longest chapters of the 
eight to Lewis and Clark and Astor's overlanders, respectively, and 
leaving to more or less incidental reference in the last chapter, one of the 
shortest, practically all there is to be found about the decade preceding 
the treaty of 1846. To say that Wyeth's venture "kindled interest in 



